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Chinese Fleece Vine == 
vb, (Polygonum Auberti) 


oe comparatively new, tall-growing hardy 
vine is attracting every one with its delicate and 
appealing beauty. 


Its graceful, feathery sprays of damask-white 
blossoms delight the eye late in summer, just 
before the Clematis is in bloom. 


Those we offer are strong, well-developed two- 
year-old plants from 6-inch pots at $1.75 each. 


If you haven't a copy of our 1929 Hand- 
book, one will gladly be sent on request. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 


























An Iris-bordered walk in Virginia 


Irises Massed by Color 
Make a Gorgeous Display 


Problems of color in the garden can easily be solved with Irises. 
A mass of crimson Seminole lights up sombre spots; the bizarre 
yellow and maroon of Navajo blends with the soft pink of Georgia 
and Wyomissing. There are no color problems where Irises are used 
wisely, yet no flowers give a more gorgeous display. 


More Than Three Score Extra Choice Irises 


including several Farr seedlings, are offered at bargain prices — so 
reasonable that you can easily gratify your desire for a garden of 
“Rainbow Flowers.’’ Ten dollars invested in Irises will yield a four- 
fold return in pleasure and garden-pride. A copy of ‘Better Plants,”’ 
Iris Edition, will be mailed on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 
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Visit Ask for 


Nursery 





Old-Fashioned Hardy Plants 


for late Summer and early Autumn planting 





More than 200 varieties of German 
Iris, Japanese Iris, and Iris species, are 
grown in our nursery. These include 
the late introductions as well as varie- 
ties that are well known. We can 
supply Irises for plantings of any 
magnitude. If you intend to plant 
Irises ask for our special list. 


Herbaceous Peonies, Japanese Peonies, 
and Tree Peonies are produced in quan- 
tity in our Peony fields. The varieties 
range from the old-fashioned May- 
flowering Peony to the most valued 
introductions of recent years. If you 
intend to plant Peonies this fall ask 
for our special list. 








Our catalog of “Hardy Herbaceous Plants” describes and prices old-fashioned 
flowers for perennial gardens, rock gardens, woodland plantings, ground covers, 
and plants for dry soils and moist places. A copy will be mailed to those who 
intend to plant perennials. 


Evergreens for Late Summer 
and Early Autumn Planting 


Evergreens for rock gardens, for sunken gardens, for foundation plantings, and 
for large landscape. There are evergreens for every purpose, in quantities to 
meet the needs of the small garden, the private estate, or the public park. All 
are presented in our new catalog “Evergreens, Azaleas and Rhododendrons” 
which will be sent on request to those who intend to plant Evergreens. 

Our Specialties — Magnolias, Azaleas, Lilacs, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, 
Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red and White Dogwood, grafted Blue Spruce, 
Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 


In your request, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. We issue several catalogs 


We are in a position to fill orders of any magnitude 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this magazine 
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NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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Boston Florists 











Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTCN 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists* Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 








op OPhion 


Ohio 


67 BEACON STREET powers 
hones: Telegraphed 
a. 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 























The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
Wanted: Gardener, married. Private estate 
of seven acres, small greenhouse. Cottage 


One mile from school 
Foxburg, Clarion Co., Penna. 


Address H. Fox, 








SEDUMS 


Now is the time to see their 
Summer colors. 


White and Johnson Co. 


WAKEFIELD, MASS. 











TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 


a 








Old English 
Boxmond 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


Most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Late July Work 


SINK three-inch pots of soil under strawberry runners to obtain 
pot-grown plants which will transplant well. 

Begin to divide irises. Those attacked by borers may be dug, 
left exposed to the sun for awhile, cleaned of all rotted parts and 
reset. 

Root cuttings of choice Oriental poppies may be taken now. 
Select fleshy roots one-fourth inch in diameter, cut them in three- 
inch lengths, set them one inch deep in soil composed of three 
parts sand and two of fine soil. Be sure to get the crown end up. 
Division is the usual way of increasing common kinds. 

Aphids will be found on the new growths of shrubs, roses, 
annuals and perennials such as golden glow. Spray with nicotine 
or proprietary solutions. 

Tie up the dahlias carefully before they become heavy with 
flowers and split. 

Asters will appreciate plenty of water as soon as buds begin 
to form and from then on throughout the picking season. 

Gravel paths or drives may be kept clear of weeds by using hot 
brine, powdered sulphur or commercial weed killers. Keep the 
solutions one foot or more from hedges and plants. 

Keep newly planted trees and shrubs well watered. It is also a 
good practice to mulch them. 

Plant delphinium seed as soon as it has ripened. It germinates 
best when fresh. 

Seed of English wallflowers may be sown now, the seedlings 
transplanted later, potted in October and kept protected in cold- 
frames to be forced in January. 

Late cabbage, cauliflower, kale, Brussels sprouts and celery may 
be set out. 

Foliage which is shading the tomatoes may be thinned, par- 
ticularly on staked plants. With the latter, remove side shoots. 

Rhubarb, sea-kale and asparagus should be top-dressed and 
cultivated to obtain strong roots which will bear heavily next 
year. 

Kohlrabi is delicious and easy to grow. There is still time to 
get a crop. 
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Branches: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


367 MADISON AVENUE 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. 1. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 











DWARF IRIS — GLEE 


Uniform soft yellow, 1 ft. high. Blooms 
freely in May for three weeks. Lovely 
with Phlox Divaricata and other early 
perennials. 


75c each; $6.50 for 10 (postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE WA8D HILL, 

















Oiitile Uree Farms 


Headquarters for Landscape and Forestry 


Service and Supplies. 


Design, Construction, Planting, Maintenance 
Nursery Stock, Garden Tools and Accessories 


Send for Free Catalog 











CROCKET’S Collection 


of 


| HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum— Yellow 
Armeria Laucheana—Pink 
Aster Mauve OCushion——Mauve 
Iris Cristata—Lavender 
Mazus Rugosus— Lilac 
Phlox Amoena—Pink 
Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
Phlox Sub. Vivid—Rose 
Sedum Album—wWhite 
Thymus Coccineum—Red 
Tunica Saxifraga—Pink 
Veronica Prostrata—Blue 


R. M. CROCKET & £., INC, 
Cranford, N. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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About This Glass Garden 


N truth there’s so much about it, that there is 

scarcely room here to say a word about it. 

However, luckily, it’s both shown and told 

about in that new catalog called: ‘‘Some Green- 

houses We Have Built.’’ Furthermore it contains 

a good showing of Conservatories, Sun Rooms, 

\ ay and a generous group of Glassed Over Swimming 
SE femme Pools. To a copy you are most welcome. 
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Ki Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
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Plan in Mid-Summer 
for Autumn Planting 


fe VERY year you should add to your garden 
treasures. New plants, like new pictures in 
the home take the place of those that have 
outgrown their usefulness. Mid-summer is 
the time to select and discard. 


[ DESIRABLE locations for shade trees and 
evergreens may be marked, pending trans- 
planting in autumn. Open spaces in the peren- 
nial border should be noted now, and an 
order placed for fall shipment. In summer 
we live with and in the garden; we learn its 
weakness and its charm. Mid-summer is the 
time to overcome the one and enhance the 
other. 


At Hicks’ Nurseries you will find many rare and 
unusual plants that will add to the value of your 
grounds and garden. A new booklet featuring 
these plants is ready — would you like a copy? | 


HICKS’ NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
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GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREEN 


202 S. LaSalle Street 
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New York—1828-C Graybar Bldg. ed 


Toronto \ 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 
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Chicago 

















GENUINE HOLLAND 
“‘Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


W ell-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 

MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 

and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 

over any other known commodity for humus 


Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. We carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Bagging and Thinning Grapes 
AGGING of grapes is very helpful in producing showy 
clusters, free from stains of inclement weather and the 
rapacity of various insects, and protects them from fungi 
that mar or destroy the berries. The bag also prolongs the 
duration of the crop, and fine grapes may be gathered from 
the vine long after exposed grapes have withered. 

Bagging consists of fastening paper bags of the grocery 
type (two- or three-pound size are the most practical) 
around each cluster; pinning the top of the bag over and 
around the cane rather than the peduncle of the cluster. Holes 
should be cut in the four corners of the bottom of the bag 
to drain any water that might form in the bag. The best 
time to bag the grape is as soon as possible after the flowers 
have shed their petals and the small berry begins to form. 
The sooner the better. 

The higher types of grapes, that is, hybrid varieties with 
greater amount of vinifera characteristics, and less of the 
labrusca features, are best adapted for bagging. Some of the 
varieties I like best are: Salem, Triumph, Herbert, Hubbard, 
Caco, Diamond, Goethe and Duchess. Many other varieties 
do well, but many grapes of the Concord type develop too 
much flavor which soon becomes disagreeable after reaching a 
certain stage of ripeness. 

Grafted vinifera grapes of the table varieties when bagged 
reach a degree of perfection equal to any hothouse grape. When 
such varieties are to be used for exhibition, a careful thinning 
will add to their beauty. To thin, the bag should be removed 
and all crowded, under-sized, or defective berries clipped out; 
being careful not to touch any of the grapes with the hand. 


Use a smooth stick or pencil to turn the clusters around, and 
a small shears to clip out the berry. One or two thinnings 
will be sufficient—the first when the berries are about the size 
of a pea. In a few weeks thereafter the bag may be removed 
again to examine for any defective berries that may be left. 
Removing small or crowded berries the other grapes will 
have a better chance to grow, and you will have perfect fruit. 
—Charles Boykin. 


Vincennes, Ind. 


Why Fruit Fails to Set 


Sponges of fruit to set following full bloom may be due 
to adverse weather conditions at blooming time but more 
likely to lack of suitable pollen. Good pollinators may be 
present, but the weather may have been too cold or too wet 
or too windy for the insects that distribute the pollen to work 
effectively. Usually, however, frequent crop failures can be 
traced to unadapted pollen. 

Studies at Geneva, N. Y., have revealed that practically all 
sweet cherries and Japanese plums and most pears cannot set 
fruit to their own pollen and are known to the horticulturist 
as ‘‘self-unfruitful.’’ These varieties must obtain pollen from 
other sources if they are to develop fruit. But in some cases 
pollen from other varieties is no better, and it is important 
that the fruit grower learn something about the requirements 
and the different varieties before he sets out his planting. 

In an orchard of Bartlett and Seckel pears the chances of 
obtaining a set of fruit are no better than they would be in 
solid plantings of either of these varieties, for neither will 
fertilize the other, although their pollen is all right for other 
sorts. 

Most peaches and sour cherries will set fruit to their own 
pollen, while some of the European plums have been found 
to be self-unfruitful. Apples vary in their ability to set fruit 
to their own pollen, but generally they give greater yields 
when pollinated by other varieties. 














Trees at Cherry Island, estate of ail 
Pi H. Dawes, Esq., Alexandria Bay, N. y. ee — ee ee 


There’s safety in science 


There is no substitute for science. When 
you entrust your trees to Bartlett care, 
you enjoy the full assurance that they are 
in scientifically guided hands and _pro- 


tected by scientific standards of practice. 


For all Bartlett procedure is governed by 
the experience and findings of the famous 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
directed by some of the country’s out- 
standing scientists in this important field. 
It costs no more, the Bartlett way, and it 
is safer in the end. For consultation, 
without obligation, address the home 


office, or the branch office nearest you. 


The F. A.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, 
and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Branch Offices : Branch Offices: 
senetviohia Orange, N. J 
icago Ft eal 
Boston White Plains 
Danbury, Conn. Westbury, L. I. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Wilmington, Del. 
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i recilaet Trees to Make Way 
For First New House at Harvard 


jon of Gore “all. The trees will be mov 
~aée 








May we send you our booklets: 
“THE FRIENDLY TREE,” and 
“APPROVED THROUGH THE 
YEARS”? You will find them 


interesting. 








L THE BOSTON HPRALD, THURSDAY, MAY 2? 1929 
’ BIG ELM TREE SET UP IN FRONT OF HARVARD BUILDING 


It’s Moving Day 


For Mr. Elm 


The Boston Herald photographer caught 
this interesting scene of action as a big elm 
tree was being transplanted to its new home 
on Harvard College grounds. “This was 
one of a number of trees we moved for this 
famous institution. 


Our scientific facilities and crews of skilled 
tree experts are available to architects, land- 
scape contractors and owners for tree 





= 





1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


Tel. Aspinwall 0979 


a. ne aS moving jobs of any size. 
ee eee suitable trees available. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


We also have 


Maine Office 
22 Monument Square 
Portland, Me. 




















..-- To help those who wish to plant native 
material and who have difficulty in getting 


the proper soil at a reasonable cost .... 


-.. so writes Mr. Herbert Wallace Headle, in a recent 
letter to us concerning GPM peat moss, and continues, 
“I feel so grateful to GPM for helping me to make 
my work reasonably possible that I feel dignity should 
not prevent me telling others the possibilities. 


“As my work is largely consultation I have many 
opportunities for visiting gardens to correct condi- 
tions for growing fine Laurels and Rhododendrons. 
The use of GPM peat moss has saved many, many 
plants and has always helped to make possible the 
fine, sturdy growth so necessary for satisfactory 
effects. I plant many thousands of new laurels and 
rhododendrons every year in carload lots and I al- 
ways use GPM when planting to insure their success. 


“In planning forest floor for woodland plots, as in a 
recent planting for Mr. Percy O. Dorr of Spring- 
field, Mass. I mix GPM with wood soil, and it al- 
ways gives excellent results at a very reasonable cost. 
It also increases the value of soil for all native flowers 
and ferns. 


99 


“I also use a special mixture of soil containing GPM 


for rock gardens. Last month I used this mixture 
at the Eastern States Exposition grounds. Three 
heavy rains, two before planting and one after failed 
to wash the mixture from the rock crevices and 
planting spaces. It is truly a great labor saver and 
decidedly inexpensive. 


“If you wish to use this letter you may do so for as I 


said at the beginning I do not feel that the dignity of 
my profession should prevent me telling others 
when it may be of such a great help to those who 
wish to plant native material but who have difficulty 
in getting proper soil at a reasonable cost.” 


HERBERT WALLACE HEADLE. 





GPM should be used in every garden. 
It is truly essential. Let us send you 
complete details. 











HERBERT WALLACE HEADLE 
Landscape Architect 
Springfield Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


E. H. Wilson and the Regal Lily 


HEN Ernest H. Wilson, keeper of the Arnold Arbore- 

tum, introduced the regal lily to the gardens of America 
and Europe in 1911, he performed a service which will not be 
forgotten as long as the charm and fascination of flower grow- 
ing lasts. In 18 years the regal lily has become the most popu- 
lar lily in America. Indeed, it is responsible in no small 
measure for the present unprecedented interest in the cultiva- 
tion of these bulbs. The first shipment of regal lilies to this 
country numbered about 6,000 bulbs. The number of ma- 
tured bulbs growing here now must be at least 6,000,000— 
perhaps twice that number. 

Naturally Mr. Wilson takes a keen interest in the develop- 
ment of lily growing and especially in the way in which regal 
lilies are handled for best results. He himself is strongly op- 
posed to the use of manure or any powerful fertilizers around 
the bulbs. He believes that they thrive best when they have a 
sunny open situation, but with sufficient shelter so that they 
are not whipped by the wind, and that they prefer loose 
sandy loam. 

To demonstrate his theory Mr. Wilson planted 150 bulbs 
at his home in Jamaica Plain, near the Arnold Arboretum, 
five years ago. They were bulbs he obtained from Mrs. Bayard 
Thayer of Lancaster, Mass., who has been especially success- 
ful with the regal lily and whose superin- 
tendent, William Anderson, has probably 
grown at least a million bulbs. Mr. Wilson 
planted these bulbs in a situation like the 
one outlined, at the rear of his house. The 
results have been remarkable. At the height 
of their bloom this season, one bulb was 
producing no less than 51 flowers on five 
stems. The tallest stem reached Mr. Wil- 
son’s shoulder. The flowers were arranged 
in even circles, giving a curious crown-like 
effect. There were 19 stems which carried 
ten or more flowers, with a total of 265 
blooms. Mr. Wilson believes that the regal 
lily must be well established in order to 
flower its best and that it should be left 
alone as much as possible when once 
properly planted. 

Although the regal lily made its first 
formal appearance in 1911, it was first seen 
in 1903, in which year Mr. Wilson found 
it near the border land of Thibet. He sent 
a few bulbs to England but they disap- 
peared after a few years. A trip several 
years later was made with the hope of 
again reaching the home of these beautiful 
Chinese flowers, a hope which was realized 
and which brought about their introduc- 
tion, although at the cost of a broken leg 


which kept Mr. Wilson in China, on his back most of the 
time, for a year. Today he has a slight limp as a memento of 
this adventure, but he counts such a disability as of little 
moment in comparison with the satisfaction of giving to 
garden makers of the Occident this Oriental prize. 


Rose Competition in Philadelphia 


A competition for the Robert C. Wright Rose Medal was 
held in the rooms of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on Wednesday, June 
12, 1929. This was a small exhibition to which amateur 
members of the Society were invited to send two of their 
best roses, to be shown in single vases. The rose season was 
unusually early this year and many of the best roses had 
passed their prime by June 12. 

The Robert C. Wright Medal was awarded to James Boyd 
for his rose ‘‘Mari Dot’’ (Pernet 1927), and honorable 


mention was given to the rose ‘“‘Gloire de Chedane Guinois- 
seau,’’ exhibited by Mrs. Edwin M. Rosenbluth of Walling- 
ford, Pa., and to ‘‘Killarney Queen,”’ shown by Mrs. Carroll 
S. Tyson of Chestnut Hill, Pa. Mr. Robert Pyle had con- 
sented to act as judge but was prevented by illness and sent 
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The Regal Lily, Now the Most Popular Lily in America, and Mr. E. H. Wilson 


Who Discovered It in China 18 Years Ago 
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Mr. J. H. Nicolas, of the Conard-Pyle Company, to sub- 
stitute for him in this capacity. 

The prize for strawberries and second prize for vegetables 
went to Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of Haverford, Pa., and 
Mrs. Maurice Bower Saul of Moylan, Rose Valley, Pa., 
received the first prize for vegetables. 


American Rose Society 


The annual meeting of the American Rose Society was 
held in Pittsburg, Pa., June 26, at which time the election 
of the following officers was announced: 

President, J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Vice-President, Richardson Wright, New York. 
Treasurer, S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa. 

The report of the secretary, Robert Pyle of West Grove, 
Pa., stated that the total membership at the close of 1928 
was 4,663. The largest number of new members had come 
from affiliated organizations, the next largest through the 
assistance of nursery firms. As the regulations governing the 
relations of the society and affiliated societies had not proved 
very satisfactory, new rules were approved, to become effective 
with 1930 memberships. These rules read as follows: 


Any horticultural or rose society having at least ten American Rose 
Society members may be affiliated with the American Rose Society. 

If an affiliated Society sends into the secretary's office at one time at least 
twenty American Rose Society membership subscriptions with complete list 
of names and addresses, the affiliated society may retain for its own use 
$1.00 of the regular fee of $3.50, remitting $2.50 per membership to the 
American Rose Society. 

It was stated that this Autumn the Gertrude M. Hubbard 


Gold Medal for the best American rose disseminated within 
the previous five years, and the John Cook Medal, offered 
every three years to a garden rose and greenhouse rose alter- 
nately, will be awarded on recommendation of a committee 
consisting of J. Horace McFarland, J. D. Eisele, J. H. Nicolas, 
Professor J. W. Crow and Mrs. Charles C. Derby. 

It has been decided to issue an American Rose Quarterly 
which will make it possible for the officers to keep in closer 
touch with the membership and will include such material 
as has heretofore been published in the Handbook. The 
publication of the Annual will be continued. ° 

In the past year 206 loans have been made from the lend- 
ing library, which now contains 39 titles with 14 successive 
issues of the American Rose Annual. 

The day’s program included a luncheon at the William 
Penn Hotel and a visit to the estate of Mrs. 
William Thaw, Jr. at Sewickley, where tea 
was served. The Thaw gardens are spacious 
and beautifully landscaped, containing many 
interesting and unusual features. 


Flower Show in Vermont 


A flower show at Barre, Vt., June 21, 
demonstrated the fact that peonies and roses 
can be grown remarkably well in the Ver- 
mont climate. It also proved that garden 
makers are turning to the better varieties. 
Mrs. Donald Smith won first prize with a 
porch with white railings and a brick floor, 
surrounded by plants of different kinds. 
F. H. Horsford Nurseries of Charlotte, Vt., 
exhibited a miniature rock garden at each 
side of which were individual specimens of 
the flowers shown in the garden. Mitchell 
Farm Nurseries put up a rose garden while 
the Gardenside Nurseries exhibited delphin- 
iums artistically arranged against a green 
background. A peony judged to be the best 
single flower in the show was a specimen of 
Jules Calot raised by Dr. D. C. Jarvis. A 
special prize for a single Therese went to 
George Seager of South Barre. 
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Testing Gladioli in New Jersey 


George S. Birch, of Vineland, N. J., has received three dif- 
ferent shipments of undisseminated gladiolus seedlings, sent 
by originators in California, Michigan and Pennsylvania to 
be grown in the Vineland demonstration plot this year. These, 
with other very new varieties received earlier in the season 
from growers covering other states, will be grown at Vineland 
for the benefit of New Jersey gladiolus enthusiasts, who will 
thus have the opportunity of seeing the very newest in the 
gladiolus world from many parts of the United States. This 
demonstration work was commenced last year in connection 
with the South Jersey Gladiolus Show and is continued this 
year at the request of growers whose bulbs were grown last 
season. 


The Boston Mycological Society 


The Boston Mycological Society has planned a series of 
walks in search of mushrooms for the Summer months. Any- 
one interested in obtaining further information about these 
walks may do so by writing Miss Jennie F. Conant, 26 
Prospect Street, Melrose, Mass. Each Monday afternoon an 
exhibition of edible and poisonous mushrooms is held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, from 12 until 3 o’clock. These 
exhibitions are free. 


Flower Show at Manchester, Mass. 


A profusion of roses, sweet peas, orchids, peonies, del- 
phiniums and various greenhouse plants and flowers made the 
June Exhibition of the North Shore Horticultural Society, 
held on June 25 and 26 in Horticultural Hall, Manchester, 
Mass., one of the most interesting ever seen there. 

Mrs. J. Henry Lancashire of ‘‘Graftonwood,’”’ Manchester, 
made a record in the winning of prizes with 24 firsts and 
six seconds, including four silver cups and Mrs. Gordon 
Abbott’s cup for the most meritorious exhibit. 

Orchids from the greenhouses of Albert C. Burrage filled 
the stage from ceiling to floor and the richness of the blooms 
contrasting with the background of palms and ferns resulted 
in a striking exhibit which won a gold medal. Mrs. Burrage 
also received numerous awards, one being a silver medal for 
specimens of allamandas. 

In the rose classes, Mrs. George E. Cabot received Mrs. A. 
C. Burrage’s silver cup for a collection of 24 varieties. 

Sweet peas were bountiful and of unusual 
quality. Mrs. Lancashire proved her skill 
in arranging a display against dark velvet 
which was awarded first place. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries of West Newbury 
filled a large portion of the basement with 
a gold medal display of fine peonies. In 
addition, this firm received a silver medal 
for evergreens. 

Mrs. H. L. Higginson’s first-prize mini- 
ature garden was surrounded by a picket 
fence while a bird bath was the center of 
interest and old-fashioned flowers were used. 

Six vases of garden flowers staged by 
Mrs. Wallace Goodrich won for her the 
special prize offered by Mrs. William Lowell 
Putnam. A collection of perennials gained 
for Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane the prize offered 
by Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr. 

Mrs. Harold Palmer's collection of veg- 
etables won the prize offered by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Cotting. 

Mrs. A. C. Burrage’s table of four covers, 
which received first place and a silver medal, 
was set with white china edged with silver, 
and clear glass edged with silver. The center- 
piece was of white orchids and ferns. 
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The Japanese Wisteria as It Grows on Long Island 


Japanese Wisterias for American Gardens 


HE history of the Japanese wisteria is most interesting. 
"Tas a plant, it has been known for thousands of years and 
its strong twisting trunk and lithe branches have made it 
most useful in bridge building and as basket material. It is 
comparatively recently, as time is reckoned in the Flowery 
Kingdom, that wisterias have been cultivated and bred for new 
strains. About 800 years ago the wild mountain vines began 
to receive the attention of horticulturists. Since then the 
wisteria has been a favorite of this flower-loving people. A 
peculiarity of the vines is that some always spiral to the 
right, others always spiral to the left. 

Kame is one of the very strong 
growing varieties and is used for sus- 
pension bridges across streams and ra- 
vines. The blossom cluster is short, no 
longer than our American wisteria, and 
much the same shade of purple. 

One of the earliest to bloom is Tsuru, 
a beautiful shade of rich purple, the 
blossoms rather pointed and with an 
almost piquant expression. The clusters 
are about a foot long and the blossoms 
precede the foliage, which is a delicate 
bronze green. 

Noda Murasaki follows closely upon 
the heels of Tsuru, a delicate shade of 
lavender with clusters 24 inches long. 
A good plant is so loaded with blos- 
soms that it forms a lace-like veil. This 
is a rapid climber (if you wish it to 
climb) and an old tree covered with 








A Close-Up of the Murasaki Wisteria 


such a plant is a sight worth going a long way to see. Shira 
Noda is a bridal veil fit for a goddess. Its snowy white blos- 
soms, as long as those of Noda Murasaki, are truly superb. 
The foliage is a tender green and there is just enough of it 
at blossom time to enhance the charm of the flowers. 

Naga Noda comes a little later than these varieties; the 
shade is as dark a lavender as Tsuru, but the blossom clusters 
reach the remarkable length of 39 inches, reminding one of the 
fringe on a rich Spanish shawl. This variety on a pergola or 
simple arch makes a most distinctive ornament. Unfortu- 
nately, it is difficult to propagate. 

Kuchi Beni or “‘Rosy Lips’ is a va- 
riety but little known. The blossom is 
white with a touch of rosy lavender 
that makes it very attractive. The 
clusters grow to a length of 18 inches 
or more. 

Among our many new varieties from 
Japan only one bloomed this year— 
Isai, meaning ‘‘one year.’’ This name 
was given it because it always blooms 
the first year if not over-fertilized. This 
tiny plant, the only one in America, I 
think, had several clusters of its delicate 
lavender flowers, with a distinct yellow 
spot at the base of the wings. I predict 
that it will become a great favorite, as 
it can easily be forced as an Easter plant 
of rare distinction and charm. 

—Edith Loring Fullerton. 
Medford, N. Y. 











The Best of the Climbing Roses 


N the latitude of Boston it is expecting too much of a 
climbing hybrid tea to suppose that it will bloom well in 
June, give a good crop all Summer, and then survive the 

next Winter without care or covering. It is possible to imitate 
effects of warmer climates by special Winter protection, but 
for average conditions the large hybrid wichuraianas, as Silver 
Moon and Dr. W. Van Fleet, are more nearly satisfactory. 
Still, there is much difference in the vigor of these climbing 
hybrid teas, and some of the very toughest are here noted: 


deep crimson 

crimson 

crimson 

crimson in three shades 


Cl. Gruss an Teplitz 

Cl. Richmond 

Miss Marion Manifold 

Waltham Climber No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 


to his Mary Wallace, Silver Moon, Dr. Huey, Dr. W. Van 
Fleet and Aunt Harriet. Three of his oldest sorts have been 
nearly forgotten, though not surpassed by any of those later. 
They were introduced in 1915 through Lovett’s Nursery 
and are named apparently for ladies of the family. 

Bess Lovett is a large full deep red, a clearer color than 
Dr. Huey and larger than Aunt Harriet. It is really the only 
red hybrid wichuraiana of large size. Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
has a deeper, more brilliant color, but is not so vigorous a 
grower. We need more dark reds with flowers of the shape 
of hybrid tea. 

Of deep pink there are many, but Alida Lovett is more 
doubled than Christine Wright and Mary Wallace, and 

darker than Dr. W. Van Fleet. These four make a 





Bess Lovett, a Red Climbing Rose Which Rivals Dr. Huey 


Cl. Souv. de Wootton red 
Cl. Paul Lédé rose 
Cl. Mme. Caroline Testout rose 


Cl. Lady Ashtown pink 
Paui’s Lemon Pillar lemon white 
Gainsborough white 
Mrs. Robert Peary (Cl. Kaiserin 
Auguste Viktoria) white 


If you must have the size and form of hybrid tea in climb- 
ing roses, these seem the best. They have given heavy June 
bloom, with some further flowers through the season, and 
have maintained a height of ten feet. This without any 
Winter care or special treatment. Many other sorts in a 
much longer list have refused to give service under these hard 
conditions. 

The greater part of truly best climbing roses are the large- 
flowered hybrid wichuraianas, and for most of them of 
American origin we have to thank the genius of Walter Van 
Fleet. Indeed, few of the European origin can equal this 
American group. Of late much popularity has been attached 





family group, and none of the European sorts can 
equal them. With space for only one deep pink of hy- 
brid tea bloom, I should choose Alida to stand beside 
Bess. Of whites there are many. Silver Moon is the 
largest, but semi-double; Purity has more petals. May 
Lovett is filled to the center like Kaiserin Auguste Vik- 
toria. There are dozens of European sorts, pale yellow 
in bud but white in bloom (like Aviateur Bleriot) but 
these have not the quantity of bloom nor tea form of 
our Lovett Lady. 

For less formal effects on pillar or pergola, the double 
climbing roses are too much of the spirit of the garden; 
and the wild rose motive, as of our prairie rose (Rosa 
setigera), is more in keeping with the effect desired. 
Most useful of all is American Pillar, with large clusters 
of big single flowers of wild rose color. This is a late 
bloomer (June 20-July 20), and as companion to it, 

_ and to precede, what can be selected? 


Paul’s Carmine Pillar red very early June 


The Beacon deep scarlet mid June 
Ile de France deep carmine late June 
Heart of Gold black red, white eye mid June 
Purple East rosy purple mid June 
Pauline Dawson deep rose mid June 
America clear rose early July 
American Pillar deep pink early July 
Lady Duncan clear pink late June 
Max Graf deep pink late June 
Leuchstern rose, white eye late June 
Waltham Rambler rose mid June 
Miss Flora Mitten pale pink late June 
Bloomfield Mystery pale pink early June 
Bloomfield Culmination pale pink early June 
Setigera x Los Angeles palest pink mid June 
Jersey Beauty pale yellow late June 
Dame Blanche white mid June 
Paulii white mid June 


There are many small-flowered singles of the Hia- 
watha type (too many), mostly rather late bloomers 
(late June-early July), but the beauty of these is in 
mass effect rather than of individual blossom. 


Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


A Curious Gray Begonia 


epg peltata is a very curious begonia. Only the shape 
of the leaves betray its family claim, for the color and 
texture seem more like the mullein. However, unlike the 
mullein, the gray, velvety covering is easily rubbed off, as 
the thumb marks of the curious at the last November show 
testified. B. peltata is a native of Brazil, and the only begonia 
in cultivation with felted, silvery leaves. The entire plant, 
leaves, stems and even the white blossoms are covered with 
the silvery felt. It is a tall, vigorous grower, and a Winter 
bloomer. It should have a northeast window, if possible. 

—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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Gardens of Garden Club Members Near Philadelphia 








This page and the two which 
follow contain pictures of five of 
the gardens visited by members 
of the Garden Club of America 
on the occasion of the recent 
annual meeting in Philadelphia. 


UPPER — The garden of Mts. 
John Barnes, a member of the 
Weeder’s Garden Club, Town- 
send, Pa., is famous for the vista 
obtained from the upper terrace. 
A free use of water adds to the 
garden’s beauty. 





Scores of gardens were visited 
during the Philadelphia meeting 
and the five illustrated were 
selected as indicating the wide 
variety to be found in this sec- 
tion filled with beautiful gardens. 


LOWER — The sunken garden of 
Mrs. George Willing, Jr., of 
Chestnut Hill, a member of the 
Garden Club of Philadelphia. 
Both the pictures on this page 
are from ‘Portraits of Philadel 
phia Gardens’ by Louise and 
James Bush-Brown. 
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A Long Wall Garden Is One of the Points of Interest at Brook Mead Farm, the Home of Mrs. Frank Thompson 
of Devon, Pa., a Member of the Four Counties Garden Club 


The Fountains and Water Screen in the Famous Garden of Mrs. Pierre §. duPont, a Member of 
the Garden Club of Wilmington, Del. at Longwood, Pa. 
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been developed in an old quarry. 
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The famous garden of Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of ‘‘The Gardeners” 
at Haverford, is especially beautiful in the spring when the irises are in 
bloom. Thousands of these flowers have been assembled in what is called 
the iris bowl. This estate also includes a hardy garden, a blue garden, a 
rose garden, an herb garden, and a remarkable rock garden which has 
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Photo. by Mattie E. Hewitt 
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No. 7 — THE. BEAUTY-BUSH 


ACH succeeding year emphasizes the garden value of 
Kolkwitzia amabilis for which the descriptive title of 
beauty-bush has been aptly coined. It is a twiggy shrub, 


growing from six to eight feet tall, with the inner stems 
erect or ascending and the outer ones arching to the ground, 
the whole plant forming a dome-shaped mass. The flowers 
are produced along the whole length of the branches in 
clusters at the ends of short, leafy shoots. They are tubular 
with a gaping mouth, deep pink without, stained with 
yellow-brown on the lower throat and lip. The pedicels 
and ovary are clad with spreading, white, bristle-like hairs 
which add to the attractiveness of the inflorescence. The grace- 
ful habit of the plant, its free-flowering qualities and pleasing 
color, combined with perfect hardiness, make it one of the 
most beautiful, as well as most useful, shrubs that China 
has given to the gardens of this country. It is closely related 
to weigela and abelia but is hardier, much more satisfactory 
and more beautiful than either. 

The beauty-bush is native of the higher mountains of 
north-central China, where it is exceedingly rare, and was 
introduced into cultivation by seeds which I collected in the 
late autumn of 1901. I saw it but once and the flowers were 
unknown until it blossomed under cultivation in 1910. The 
original plant brought to this country from England in 1907 
may still be seen flourishing among the Chinese shrubs on 
Bussey Hill in the Arnold Arboretum. This parent bush has 
been much mutilated for propagating purposes and from it 
has been derived the whole stock growing in this country. 





The Beauty-Bush, One of the Handsomest of the Newer Shrubs 


The legend is that seeds on this particular plant are all infer- 
tile but its descendants in many gardens produce good seed 
in quantity. A report is in circulation that seedling plants of 
the beauty-bush do not blossom; this is a canard as ridiculous 
as it is false. The original plant and most of the larger plants 
in this country are of seedling origin. When raised from seed 
one must, of course, wait three or four years until the plant 
produces shoots sufficiently strong to blossom, whereas when 
raised from cuttings one starts with flowering wood, but 
even then has to wait several years for a shapely plant. Among 
the newer introductions from China there is no lovelier flow- 
ering shrub of its class than Kolkwitzia amabilis. 

The introduction of this valuable shrub is a good illustra- 
tion of the luck that sometimes comes the way of a plant 
hunter. As mentioned above, I saw the plant only once during 
my 11 years’ travel in China. This was about mid-October 
in 1901. We were crossing a high divide in the northwestern 
part of Hupeh Province and having cleared the tree belt were 
scrambling over bare rocks and shrub-clad summits when a 
little way off the rough path I espied a dense thicket of shrub- 
bery, which, being unusual in this particular place, caused me 
to go over and investigate. Ihe thicket was composed mainly 
of a shrub entirely different from any that I had seen. It was 
obviously related to the honeysuckles but the bristly, hairy 
fruits were unique and I[ had not an idea what it was. The 
fruit was ripe so I made a rich harvest. The situation was 
about 10,000 feet above sea level; all around was either coarse 
herbs or low shrubs. Over and among my new find trailed 
Clematis montana rubens, here and there bearing a few late 
flowers. By the side of a tiny brook grew Senecio clivorum 
in quantity and nearby Aconitum Wilsonii. It was a fine 
Autumn day and this chance discovery and its associations 
have remained firmly fixed in my mind. 

—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Varieties of Moss Phlox 


NE of the most showy and vigorous rock plants for May 

is moss phlox (Phlox subulata) . It is almost too robust, 

for it thrives under neglect and smothers all neighbors. But 

the chief objection is its magenta color. There are at least a 

dozen good color varieties now. There are pure whites, as 

alba, Nelsonii, The Bride, and a white variety with a rose eye. 

The old forms have five narrow petals, starlike, while in the 

new sorts the petals are wide and touch, as in the flowers of 
the tall garden phlox. 

There are pink forms, as variety rosea, apparently not in 
the trade now; rose colors, as Brightness and Vivid, a very 
compact plant of fiery rose color and red sorts, which are 
rarely seen. Even the old dark purple atropurpurea is seldom 
seen now. The garden would like to exchange for varieties of 
red colors darker than the common wild form. 

Blue is coming. The best is G. F. Wilson, almost as blue 
as P. divaricata Laphamii, while lilacina and the Newry seed- 
ling are paler and more purple. Mauve phlox (Phlox stel- 
laria) is of much coarser growth and taller, with pale blue- 
mauve. Britton phlox (Phlox Brittonii) is nearly white, but 
the petals are very deeply cut to ten-point star. 

These all have the narrow needle foliage, harsh to the 
touch. Related species from the Rockies, as P. Hoodii, multi- 
flora and Douglasii, are not nearly so easy to grow. These early 
phloxes should be divided and transplanted right after the 
blooming season. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 
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EQUENTLY we learn of plants here and there which 
Fx unusual in size or floriferousness. If by any possibility 
they could be assembled in a hall they would make a 
remarkable display. A good example is a specimen of Hy- 
drangea opuloides, growing on the lawn of Mrs. Robert L. 
Bigelow on Martha’s Vineyard Island. This plant was more 
than six feet in diameter when it bloomed and bore 620 
great blue flower heads. 

Of course, these hydrangeas grow better on Martha’s Vine- 
yard than they do, as a rule, on the main land, although they 
also thrive at Newport. Many times they are left out with 
very little protection and go through the Winter safely, al- 
though occasionally they suffer. When the Winter has been 
favorable, however, the display of hydrangeas on Martha's 
Vineyard is worth going a long way to see. Nantucket also 
has great numbers of remarkable plants; indeed, probably it 
has gained a wider reputation for its hydrangeas than 
Martha’s Vineyard. 


Then I have a letter from a New Jersey garden lover who 
tells me of a wonderful baby primrose which she saw in the 
Tupper Lake section of the Adirondacks last October. It was 
in the window of a little notion store, but it was a plant such 
as might have graced a palace, with eight or ten whorls of 
little fairy-like rosy-lavender flowers, rising out of lovely 
foliage. The correspondent writes: ‘‘I was amazed to have the 
quaint shop keeper tell me with evident pride and affection 
that the plant had been in her care for 28 years—that it had 
almost died last Summer but she had repotted it and nursed it 
back to health.” 

Another and more recent letter tells me about remarkable 
lilac bushes to be found on the grounds of the old Governor 
Wentworth House on the shores of Little Harbor, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., a house which was built in 1750. The lilac 
bushes are old and gnarled but still flourishing. They were 
brought from England, according to legend, by Governor 
Wentworth himself. They are the lilacs referred to by Long- 
fellow in his poem Lady Wentworth. This report will be of 
interest to the correspondent who asked last year for informa- 
tion about lilacs planted prior to 1767. 


Another of my correspondents, Mr. H. Huebner of Groton, 
Mass., well-known as a nurseryman, writes me as follows: 
“In a recent issue, mention is made of Cosmos Klondyke as 
a distinct novelty. The fact is that this variety has been 
advertised in European catalogues for at least 20 years. I have 
grown some every Autumn for about that length of time. It 
has to be potbound in order to bloom freely and very rarely 
do we get flowers outside. The color is striking, being orange- 
yellow. It is very easy to raise from seed.” 


No doubt Mr. Huebner is right in saying that the Klon- 
dyke is not a new cosmos. The fact is, however, that it is 
raised by only a few growers in this country and is seldom 
seen, which makes it, in one sense at least, a novelty. Ama- 
teurs who have tried to handle it in the usual way have been 
disappointed, of course, because it grows much more slowly 
than the average cosmos, but the garden maker who is willing 
to pot up the plants and take them indoors at the approach of 
cold weather will be rewarded by very handsome flowers. 


When at its best Mrs. Edward Harding is one of the finest 
peonies which has yet been produced but unfortunately it is 
seldom seen at its best. Probably no other peony has suffered 
so greatly through the efforts of growers to propagate it 
rapidly. The first time Mr. E. J. Shaylor exhibited it, it made 
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a furor and was acclaimed as the greatest white peony ever 
introduced. There was a rush for stock and growers divided 
the plants to such an extent that their vitality was impaired 
and the success of that first show was never repeated. 


Here and there, however, one finds a grower who has a 
strong, robust plant. Mr. Harry Norton at Ayer’s Cliff, 
Quebec, a well-known amateur grower, produced flowers of 
this variety this past season which have seldom been equalled, 
and which would have made a sensation at any exhibition. It 
happened that Mrs. Harding herself visited Mr. Norton while 
the peony was in bloom and had the opportunity to see it at 
its wonderful best. Mr. Norton's plant is several years old and 
has been allowed to become thoroughly established. It is now 
a large and vigorous plant and proves that Mrs. Edward 
Harding, when properly handled, has as much vitality and 
vigor as any of the Shaylor creations. 


It is pleasing to find a constant improvement in the way 
in which peonies are arranged at exhibitions. Some very fine 
baskets were seen at the National show in Washington and 
the opportunities for teaching the public how to employ 
peonies for decorations indoors are worth keeping in mind. 
At the Boston show Mrs. William B. Parker of Wilming- 
ton, Mass., set up a basket of Miriam which was especially 
attractive. Indeed, it was so well executed that it received 
a silver medal. 

This particular peony is not very well known but was 
shown in Washington as well as in Boston. It was introduced 
by Herbert F. Chase of Andover, Mass., in 1916 and in color 
is rich pink, although of a shade hard to describe. 





Basket of Miriam Peonies Which Won a Silver Medal at the 
Recent Exhibition in Boston 
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Back Numbers Wanted 


The library of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington needs two back numbers of Horticulture, 
April 10 and December 10, 1921, to complete its files. These 
numbers are no longer obtainable at the publication offices, 
the supply having been exhausted, and the librarian of the 
Department of Agriculture would like to hear from any 
subscriber who happens to have these additional copies. 


Flower Shows in 1930 


The dates for most of the leading flower shows for next 
Spring have been announced as follows: 

New York, March 17-22, in the Grand Central Palace. 

Boston, March 25-30, in Horticultural Hail. 

Chicago, March 28-April 5, at the Hotel Sherman. 

Philadelphia, March 24-29, at 1600 Arch Street. 

Minneapolis, March 29-April 6, Municipal Auditorium. 

Chicago, April 4-13, at the Chicago Stadium. Central 
States Garden and Flower Show. 


Garden Club of America Pilgrimage 


ts English pilgrimage of the Garden Club of America 
just completed was a memorable event. During the voyage 
to England, almost daily meetings were held on shipboard 
covering many subjects. One useful suggestion made was that 
all members having cameras should send their best photo- 
graphs to the New York office, where the pictures could be 
kept as a permanent record or be made into slides for future 
use. High tribute was paid to the English as gardeners. It was 
pointed out that they have taken many American native 
plants and developed them far beyond their original beauty. 
In numerous instances they have saved for us subjects that 
have disappeared in this country. 

On reaching London, the members of the expedition were 
given a wonderful reception by the English Speaking Union. 
In the evening there was a dinner of welcome at which Lord 
Reading presided. Mrs. William Lockwood, president of the 
Garden Club of America, made an able and graceful speech 
in acknowledgment of the many courtesies shown by the 
English Speaking Union. 

A reception was given at the English Garden Club head- 
quarters at 9 Chesterfield Gardens. 

Rainfall on various excursion days in no way affected the 
enthusiasm of the visitors to the many beautiful places selected 
for visits. When the excursions were to the great gardens, 
also open to the public, the director received the party himself, 
opened everything to them and conducted the visitors person- 
ally throughout the visit. 

The grounds of the Royal Horticultural Society at Wisley 
were especially appreciated—the very lovely rock garden there, 
the greenhouses for rock plants and the great heath garden. 
Kew was ablaze with rhododendrons, pink and white thorns 
and horsechestnuts, all in masses of bloom. Hampton Court, 
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with its long borders, was as beautiful and unusual as ever 
in exquisite color schemes. One especially attractive combina- 
tion consisted of a bed of shaded blue cinerarias with pale 
yellow tulips. 

Pyeford Court, owned by the Countess of Iveagh, is a new 
place with many extensive gardens and clipped holly hedges 
and yews. There are wonderful azaleas the whole length of 
the avenue. The party was taken into this place by the back 
way to see in action a new chemical process of making ferti- 
lizer from old roots, twigs and grass cuttings. 

Esher Place was next visited. This place has much topiary 
work and there is a charming outdoor theatre copied from 
those of Rome. 

To convey any adequate idea of the beautiful gardens and 
places seen is impossible. It is impossible also to express how 
deeply indebted the Garden Club of America is to the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union for the wonderful opportunities enjoyed. 
Mrs. Lockwood has asked all the members of the expedition 
to report to their individual clubs, giving due praise to the 
English Speaking Union for its extraordinary friendly and 
generous hospitality. 

Each member of the expedition brings back Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s message to the individual clubs: that increasing mem- 
bership in the Union is the best way of expressing gratitude 
for the wonderful reception given the Garden Club of 
America. 

—Mrs. Henry G. Vaughan. 
Sherborn, Mass. 


How Much Feeding Will Plants Tolerate? 


R. HUNNEWELL’S remarks in a recent number about 
the feeding of narcissi need not be questioned. I cannot 
imagine whence comes the idea that narcissi do not appreciate 
feeding; certainly the notion does not emanate from Europe. 
In Holland, daffodils usually follow tulips, which in turn, 
follow hyacinths, and few crops are more heavily fed than 
the latter. As a matter of fact it has been said that Holland 
bulb soils are largely made up with cow manure. One has 
but to see some of the daffodil exhibitions in England to 
realize that feeding is practiced. Personally, I have Emperor 
in my borders which invariably makes foliage two feet or 
more tall and an inch wide, and the bulbs have not been 
lifted for at least six years, because owing to filling in, they 
are at least nine inches deep and difficult to reach without 
disturbing adjacent plants. These bulbs get the benefit of the 
regular feeding which is not exactly starvation diet, as may 
be imagined when I state that Lilium Hansonii, close by, 
grows five feet tall and delphiniums often over six feet. 
Pyrethrums this year were three feet and bearded irises four 
feet to five feet. As for hyacinths, I may mention that if 
planted eight inches or more deep, and heavily manured 
afterwards, the bulbs will go on blooming year after year 
as well as ever. 

One of the best growers of bulbs I ever knew, used to rely 
largely upon bone flour, and when it came to exhibition 
flowers of Spanish irises, daffodils, tulips and gladioli, he 
was near the top. To me, it seems ridiculous for writers to 
maintain that disease follows applications of manure to 
peonies, irises, delphiniums and what not. I will admit it 
would be folly to use fresh stable dung or quantities of 
nitrates, but if one wants the best, feeding is essential. Some 
say, ‘Do not feed lilies,” but once get the bulbs established 
with a wad of rotted manure well below the bulbs, and then 
give annual mulches of rotted manure or use bone meal and see 
whether lilies resent feeding. Two years ago I had L. Will- 
mottiz fully six feet tall and this season L. auratum promises 
to run fully that height; at this time I have some three-year 
L. tenuifolium plants, raised from seed, that are over three 
feet. 

Generally speaking, there are few things that resent feeding 
and by feeding I mean real muck. My one grief is that I can 
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not get cow and stable manure, nor spent hops at a reasonable 
price, but I make a fairly good substitute with leaves and 
refuse rotted down with adco, plus a little chicken manure. 
For extras I use bone meal, dried blood, tankage and nitro- 


phoska. 
—T. A. Weston. 


New York, N. Y. 


Books for Botanizers— And Some Others 


HE following books contain information and entertain- 
ment for vacation reading. They are to be found in the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 

At the North of Bearcamp Water: Chronicles of a Stroller in New 
England from July to December, by Frank Bolles. 

Bog-trotting for Orchids, by Grace Greylock Niles. (In the Hoosac 
Valley “where rare plants from the North and South, as well as 
the migrating species from the East and West, meet and overlap 
each other.”) 

The Burgess Flower Book for Children, by Thornton W. Burgess. 
(Introduces the youngest readers to the flower world. Story 
mor with Peter Rabbit as central figure. Well illustrated in 
color. 

Corners of Grey Old Gardens, with illustrations in colour by Mar- 
garet Waterfield. (A small volume of reflective essays from many 
sources and by many authors.) 

Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts, by Mabel Osgood Wright. 
(“The wild flower and fern is only to be truly known where it 
creeps, clings or sways untroubled in its home.”) 

The Folk-lore of Plants, by T. F. Thiselton Dyer. (Chapters on the 
traditions and legends centering around plants in witchcraft and 
fairy-lore, plants and the weather, plants and their ceremonial use, 
children’s rhymes and games, and many other things.) 

A Guide to the Wild Flowers east of the Mississippi and north of 
Virginia, by Norman Taylor. (“This book is for those to whom it 
is difficult, or tedious, or perhaps impossible, to find wild flowers 
in technical works.” 

How to Know the Wild Flowers, a guide to the names, haunts, and 
habits of ovr common wild flowers, by Mrs. William Starr Dana. 
(The flowers are grouped by color, the descriptions are in simple, 
non-technical terms, and each plant is accompanied by a para- 
graph of comment on its uses, history, habits, etc.) 

The Magic of Herbs, a Modern Book of Secrets, by Mrs. C. F. Leyel. 
(A history of the use of herbs in medicine and pharmacy, for the 
the general reader.) 

Nature’s Garden, an Aid to Knowledge of our Wild Flowers and 
their Insect Visitors, by Neltie Blanchan. 

Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes, by Charles Wendell Townsend. (The 
plant and animal life of the Ipswich, Massachusetts dunes.) 

Trees That Every Child Should Know, easy studies for all seasons 
of the year, by Julia Ellen Rogers. (For older children than 
Burgess’s Flower Book. Descriptive chapters on the woods and 
trees during the four seasons.) 

Under the Apple-Trees, by John Burroughs. (“I have given the 
name of the initial chapter, ‘Under the Apple-trees,’ to the whole 
collection, because most of the essays were written in my camp 
under the trees, in the old orchard where I gathered apples as a 
farm-boy.”) 


Growing Columbines From Seed 


HE long-spurred hybrid aquilegias or columbines are 

among our most beautiful and useful perennials. They 
vary in colors from shades of yellow, lavender, pink, blue, 
white and red, hardly any two being exactly alike. They 
were among the earliest perennials to be improved by British 
and other European gardeners. As far back as 1836 we find 
mention in Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture of the different 
species and improvements in England. In this same volume is 
an article by Mr. S. Walker in which he refers to our common 
columbine (Aquilegia vulgaris). He says the plants vary much 
in culture and are found in many colors and do well in any 
soil and that two or three of the best should be cultivated. 
He saw very fine ones in the garden of Mr. John Richardson 
of Dorchester in the Summer of 1835. 

These greatly improved English long-spurred varieties are 
easily grown from seed. With good fresh seed sown the last 
of June or the first of July they will make plants suitable for 
transplanting by September, or they can be left in the seed 
bed until the following Spring when they can be planted 
permanently. The following year they will be at their best 
and continue for years. Any well-drained soil will suit 
them. Some bone meal early in the Spring is about the only 
fertilizer they require. They do well in any location; in the 
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open field on the north side under tall-growing shrubbery, 
and some of the best ones I have are under a very old cherry 
tree about eight feet away from the trunk, and partly shaded 
through the heat of the day. They stand dry weather very 
well, and are a mass of bloom for about six weeks. They are 
very hardy, do not need any covering in southern New 
Hampshire, but would probably be better for some along 
the seashore. 
—J. L. Miller. 

Greenland, N. H. 


The Elusive Lewisia 
— year's trial of the lewisias prompts me to say 


a word or two in their praise. Admittedly, they are not 
permanent in my garden but I should dislike to have a June 
with none of them here to greet me. I believe it was Mrs. 





Long-Spurred Columbines, Which Are Now Available in Great Variety 


Wilder who said that part of their beauty was not of this 
world. Their ethereal loveliness merits such an apt descrip- 
tive phrase. 

But why can we not make them permanent? It seems to 
make little difference where I plant them; they simply do not 
linger long with me. Just once have I had one stay with me 
over the second Winter. This, Lewisia rediviva, is planted 
against the southern face of a large rock where it gets full 
sun all day. The soil is the common rock garden mixture with 
an extra dose of leaf mold. This plant has now (June 12) 
just finished its second blooming cycle and is about to go 
into its regular Summer rest. I hope to see its fleshy, purslane- 
like leaves this Fall. All of the others, L. columbianum, 
L. Howellii and L. oppositifolium, which I have tried, flower 
readily the first year but go to their eternal rest soon there- 
after. If it were a question of hardiness, the answer would be 
plainly seen but their hardiness is unquestioned. The answer 
lies in some other quarter. Who will tell us what it is? 
—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


[NSECTS are now at their most destructive | 
stage. Keep them down to a minimum... . | 
Spray frequently and thoroughly—particularly on | 
the under-side of the leaves—with Wilson’sO.K. | 
Plant Spray, the nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. Write us if you cannot obtain | 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray from your dealer. 
Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
I quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc... . simply dilute with water and sprinkle .. . 1 gallon $2.00, 5 
gallons $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil 
stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of 
the year... 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 








“Insects and Their Control”’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 











Cherry Hill Peonies 


Won the Centennial Gold Medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in Boston, June 22nd, as well as the Sweepstake 
Medal of the American Peony Society. 

Peonies like these are worthy of a place in your garden. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Catalog on 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Request 


Not open 
Sundays 














Farquhar’s Pot-Grown | 
Straw berry Plants 


If planted early, these strong, well-rooted, pot-grown plants will pro- 
duce a large crop of delicious berries next year. Our list of “select” 
varieties includes the following: 


Arabine. Large; bright red; heavy cropper; early. 

Big Joe. Large size; light crimson; prolific; medium. 

Brandywine. Large, heart-shaped berries; bright red; spicy; medium. 
Commonwealth. The latest of all; large, conical fruit; sweet; late. 
Gandy. Large fruit of deep red color; fine flavor; late. 

Glen Mary. Large, conical berries; fine flavor, early. 

Howard 17. Bright red berries of conical shape. Early. 

Judith. Good sized fruit; deep red; uniform. Late. 

Marshall. Handsome, deep red variety; unexcelled flavor; medium. 
New York. Oone-shaped, deep crimson berries; spicy flavor; medium. 
Premier. Very prolific. ae red; large and luscious; early. 
Senator Dunlap. Large, dark red clear through; rich flavor; early. 
William Belt. Deep glossy red; delicious; very late. 


Each of the above varieties $7 per 100; $60 per 1,000 
Mastodon Everbearing. Mammoth fruit; delicious flavor. $10 per 100. 
Superb Everbearing. Deep red; fine flavor. $8 per 100. 

Progressive Everbearing. Prolific; dark red; medium size. $8 per 100. 















Our Midsummer Bulletin mailed free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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American Iris Breeders* 


emer ssephen H. FARR was the man who began seriously 
to raise new irises in this country, but first of all he got 
together as good and representative a collection of plants as 
he could find in commerce. He hybridized and, in 1909, he 
first listed seedlings of his own raising. Among them were 
Windham, Wyomissing, Quaker Lady, Juniata, Montezuma 
and Mount Penn, all of which are still good garden subjects. 
The best varieties raised by Mr. Farr are Mary Orth, Mildred 
Presby, Seminole and Apache. These four rank with the best. 
Seminole, a dark, red bicolor, was certainly outstanding as a 
seedling when seen in the nursery at Wyomissing and is con- 
sidered of great value not only here but abroad. Mildred 
Presby, with very pale yellow standards and red-purple falls, 
is far and away the best of its class to date. In the breeding 
work done by Mr. Farr we find him using well-tried varieties. 

The next American breeder of note is Miss Grace Sturte- 
vant of Wellesley, Mass., who introduced seedlings of her 
own raising as early as 1917. She is a careful breeder, keeping 
records and working along lines laid out following deductions 
gained from her earliest work with seedlings. She has been 
an inspiration to most of those producing the finer things. 
Color and good form interest her and she has definitely 
worked for better pinks, and above all, for yellows and 
whites. She has been successful with the yellows and has 
many good ones to her credit, among the most famous being 
Shekinah, and yet the newer, Primrose, Chalice and Sunlight. 
She won high honors with irises as early as 1915 and she and 
her brother, Robert Swan Sturtevant, with one or two others, 
may be considered to be the backbone of the iris movement 
in the United States. Better catalogues as well as better irises 
partly explain her influence on the iris world. She gives in 
her catalogue good descriptions, cultural instructions, dates 
and names of originators and introducers with ratings and all 
is put so clearly and conveniently that the public is bound to 
take notice. What is more, she publishes the parentage so 
that would-be breeders, who wish a plant with certain 
‘blood’ in it can be helped in this way. 

Miss Sturtevant is an amateur whose hobby has become a 
business and you find many such among American iris breed- 
ers. Mr. Farr intended to be a musician but he gravitated 
through peonies and other fine plants into the nursery busi- 
ness, and Mr. E. B. Williamson, the raiser of the deservedly 
famous iris Lent A. Williamson, is an entomologist, an 
authority on dragon-flies. Many who are doing serious work 
now in the iris field are professors in our great universities 
or members of the Department of Agriculture. Among these 
are Dr. Kirkland, chancellor of Vanderbilt University, Dr. 
Essig and Dr. Mitchell of the University of California, Dr. S. 
Stillman Berry, Mr. Robert Van Name, Mr. Shull, Mr. 
Benjamin Y. Morrison, Mr. Charles E. F. Gersdorff and 
many others. Then there are amateurs, enthusiasts about iris, 
such as Mr. Clarence Connell, who is the superintendent of 
a great hospital; Dr. Wylie McL. Ayres, an oculist; Mr. John 
Dee Wareham, vice-president of the Rookwood Pottery, and 
numbers who began as amateurs but have gone into selling 
through their seedlings. 

To return to Mr. Williamson. Realizing the uncertainty 
through using parents whose antecedents one knows little of 
and noting that plants which were pollenized by insects more 
often produced seed that grew, he decided to choose special 
seed-parents but to mix the pollen. 

This has resulted in a tremendous amount of variation 
among his seedlings and gives much food for thought. Mr. 
Bliss, an English breeder of fame, produced a remarkably 
different bearded iris from any then known. This plant has 
very velvety falls and is known as Dominion. He then used 
Dominion pollen and made a race of magnificent varieties 
known as the Dominion strain. Our Americans have, most 
of them, used Dominion or Dominion children in their work 





*From a lecture by Ethel Anson S. Peckham of New Rochelle, N. Y. at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 
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~ GARDEN 
CLASSICS 








By ERNEST H. WILSON 
Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 


Who has discovered and introduced into this 
country no less than 65,000 new specimens 
and seeds of 1500 different plants. His 
books contain a wealth of practical data 
highly important to every garden lover. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Send me the books checked below: 
(] China—Mother of Gardens . . .$10.00 


(0 Aristocrats of the Garden ..... 5.00 
1 More Aristocrats of the Garden 5.00 
( Plant Hunting (2 vols.) ..... 15.00 
() America’s Greatest Garden .... 3.00 
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MICHELL’S 


Catalog of 


SUMMER SEASON 
SPECIALTIES 
Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 
Seeds, Bulbs 
Fertilizers, Insecticides, etc. 
Copy free if you mention this publication 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
514 Market Street Phila., Pa. 














Landscapes| 


and 


‘Ghinelaaks 





are most interesting when new, 
novel, and rare plants replace the 
more common kinds. 

‘Landscapes and Gardens’’ our 1929 
catalogue, features the latest Ameri- 
can and foreign introductions — 
Cotoneasters, Kolkwitzia, Spiraea 
trichocarpa, Flowering Trees, Ever- 
greens, Roses, Shrubs and Peren- 
nials. A copy will be mailed on 
receipt of your name and address. 


WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Box H Framingham, Mass. 
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and by so doing are rewarded by a very distinct advance, but 
the queer thing is that plants identical with Dominion chil- 
dren and grandchildren have been produced by breeders who 
have never used Dominion. Mr. Williamson is one of these 
breeders. Most of his finest new varieties are descendants of 
Lent A. Williamson and if you look in his catalogue (Long- 
field Iris Farm, Bluffton, Ind.) you will see that mixed pollen 
was generally used. Dolly Madison, George J. Tribolet, Cin- 
nabar, Jane Williamson, Tuscany Gold and many others can 
rank with the uppermost. 


At the time Miss Sturtevant and Mr. Williamson were 
starting their work, Mrs. Frances Cleveland of Eatontown, 
N. J., had ventured into crossing beardless irises, working 
mostly with the Siberian sorts, and, with the exception of the 
John Lewis Childs nursery of Flowerfield, L. I., is the only 
American breeder who has really done much in this line. 
Her introductions have added materially to the charm of our 
gardens by giving us lighter blues, clearer tones and much 
more handsome flowers. John Lewis Childs Inc. have con- 
centrated upon Japanese seedlings and have selected many 
fine things and propagated them, so that they now have the 
only nursery in this country with a large number of Japanese 
varieties true to name and at the same time distinct from older 
Varieties. 


Grapes Suffer From Summer Pruning 


HE Summer pruning of grapes has been receiving special 

study at the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., for the 
past several years, and the station specialists are now con- 
vinced that Summer pruning is not a desirable practice. 
Marked delay in the maturity of the vines and a lowering of 
the sugar content of the fruit are the chief reasons why this 
practice cannot be encouraged. Late-maturing varieties usually 
show a greater decrease in the sugar content and a more strik- 
ing difference in maturity when pruned in the Summer than 
do the earlier sorts, but Delaware was the only variety in 
the station test to show a higher percentage of sugar when 
Summer pruned. Lack of maturity was related to a decrease 
of sugar, but this varied with the variety. 

Just what effect Summer pruning will have on the next 
season’s crop and just how it will affect Winter hardiness of 
the vines, it is too early to state from these tests. It is probable, 
however, that the vine as well as the fruit stored up less food, 
such as starches, and hence would be more subject to adverse 
Winter conditions. The fruit of the Summer-pruned grapes 
in the tests on the station grounds was in no way superior to 
unpruned grapes, either in size or appearance. In all the late 
varieties it was much more immature, and in all varieties but 
two contained less sugar. Summer pruning is condemned, 
therefore, as unprofitable and, in fact, injurious to the vine. 
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Hardy Hybrid 
Rhododendrons 


Hybrid Rhododendrons add a great variety 
of color to estate plantings and to more 
modest groups on smaller home grounds. 
We offer four splendid varieties 
(transplanted, B & B) at prices that 
will permit you to have them in 
quantity. 
Amphion. Olear pink; white eye. 
Catawbiense album. White. 
Catawbiense grandifiorum. Rosy lilac. 
Mrs. C. S. Sargent. Deep rose. 
Roseum elegans. Clear rose. 


Full details as to sizes and prices 
sent promptly on request. 


For half a century we have specialized in 
Native Rhododendrons, furnishing superior 
plants (in carlots) to many large estates in 
the east. Write for quantity prices. 


A copy of Kelsey’s Short Guide to nursery 
products will be sent on request. 


KELSEY 
Nursery Service 
50 Church Street New York Oity 




















MANURE! MORE MANURE! 


Good gardening depends on manure. 
Chemicals, prepared fertilizers, noth- 
ing can take its place. You must have 
manure. 

Stable manure has become scarce, 
but thanks to ADCO you can still 
have all the manure you need. ADCO 
is the powder that when mixed with 
straw, stalks, leaves, cuttings, garden 
waste of any kind, turns it into 
manure. This ADCO Manure is 
real manure, identical chemically and 
in fertilizing power with the old- 
fashioned kind, but much cleaner. 

You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and 
how to use it. Won't you let us send 
you our booklet? It’s free. 


Your peed house can supply you with ADCO, or it can be had 
direct from us. Simple directions accompany every package. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 





Dwarf English Boxwood 


Fine for edging garden walks 
Bushy plants 4”-6”, $25 per 100; 6”-8”, 
$40 per 100; 8”-10”, $50 per 100 
RICHARD V. BAUSHER 


1936 Paul Avenue Bethlehem, Pa. 





Gorgeous Peonies 


The world’s best varieties. Special surplus 
reduction sale at half price. Write for list. 


Greystone Flower Gardens 
Box 466, Oskaloosa, Iowa 





WANTED 


By young woman, position to do garden 
or greenhouse work or assist in landscape 
gardening. Has some business training. 
Can furnish reférences. 


W. E. T., Care of “Horticulture” 











COLUMBINE 


Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Long Spurred 
Hybrids. Immense cups and long 
spurs in wonderful pastel shades. 


200 seeds, $1.00 
2 year plants 50c each, $5.00 dozen 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUM 


Tall, stately perennial Larkspurs, 
80% doubles, in all shades of blue and 
blue with pink inner petals and pink 
spots. The plants and seeds are from 
the finest mixtures. 
100 seeds, $1.00 

1 year plants, $.50 each $5.00 dos. 
2 year plants, 1.00 each 10.00 doz. 


H. R. LAWRENCE 
Church Road Elmhurst, Iil. 
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Hardy Perennials 


It’s time to sow seeds to 
secure husky plants to 
winter best. 


AQUILEGIA (Oolumbine) 
obbie’s New Imperial Hybrids Pkt. 


Brightest colors mixed ........ $.35 

“Shades of Pink.” Just lovely .. .25 
OCOREOPSIS 

Semi-Double. Very showy ....... 25 


CAMPANULA persicifolia 
New Hybrid Peach Bells 


Gheriey. Pale BME .cccccccces .50 
Smowaritt. White ...cccccccee -50 
The King. Deep blue ......... -50 
DELPHINIUMS 
Wrexham (Hollyhock) Strain .... .50 
Blackmore & Langdon’s World’s 
Finest Mixture ............. -50 
Select Hybrids. All Giants 
Light Blue shades ............ -25 
Deep Blue shades ...ccccccece -25 
PE BED oc kc ecerissccens 25 


GAILLARDIA Grandiflora 


Portola Hybrids. Choice ........ -25 
GEUM 

Lady Stratheden. Dbl. Yellow .... .25 

Orange Queen. Orange Scarlet .. .35 
Vara, CO GOD co cciccvccecees 35 


Early Started Seeds Result in 
Greatest Satisfaction. 
Complete Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Evergreen Shrubs 


FLOWERING *yine'specimen 


Rhododendron Max. and 
Mountain Laurel 


2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; per 100 ....... $20.00 
Specimen Clumps, 2-3 ft., 25 ..... 15.00 
Seedlings, 8-24 in., per 100 ...... 10.00 


Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; per 100 18.00 
Holly, the red berried kind, 2-4 ft.,25for 8.00 
Cash please—Write for car lot prices 
THE FOREST EVERGREEN Co. 

P. O. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 








21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, The 

Garden's Greatest Beautifiers (including 

“Dream,” the best pink) labeled and post- 

paid for only $1. Six orders for only $5. 
Color circular free 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 


Early selection is always advisable. 
Choose now from the complete assort- 
ment of winter and spring flowering 
Bulbs and Seasonable Seeds listed in this 
book. And profit by its expert advice on 
the planting of Vegetables and Flowers. 


A copy free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 








HORTICULTURE 


Crocuses That Flower in Autumn 


Diy eng are usually associated with the coming of 
Spring, yet there are kinds which flower in Autumn, 
opening almost without warning. Their brightness is particu- 
larly welcome at a time when the garden is nearly destitute 
of bloom. However, corms must be planted earlier than the 
Spring-flowering kinds or they will pop into flower while 
still in the package. It is best to get them in the ground early 
in August or as soon as they are obtainable and, therefore, 
they should be ordered immediately. 

Autumn crocuses are not to be confused with colchicums, 
even though both genera look alike and flower together. A 
comparison of the flowers will reveal that a colchicum has six 
stamens while a crocus has but three. Furthermore, the pistil 
of a colchicum is made up of three distinct threads coming 
from the base of the flower while that of the crocus is a 
single tube which divides into three parts at the tip. These 
characteristics alone are sufficient to identify the flowers. 

The Autumn crocuses are particularly adapted to the rock 
garden where there is good drainage and sunshine. Here, this 
crocus solves in part the problem of plants for late bloom, and 
the grass-like foliage which appears in Spring is unobtrusive. 
In fact, it is this difference which makes the crocus a favorite 
over the colchicum for rock gardens, because the colchicum’s 
foliage is ungainly and in the way. 

Crocus zonatus is one of the earliest to bloom and so eager 
is it to flower that the buds will open even though the corm 
is without soil or moisture. Its large, rosy-lilac flowers, with 
a contrasting orange zone, are effective in the garden or 
indoors, for this sort takes kindly to bowl culture and will 
flower a few weeks after potting. The white kind, C. speciosus 
albus, is certainly a treasure and may be combined with 
C. speciosus, colored dark blue, if it pleases the fancy. An- 
other of the speciosus varieties, artabir, is especially to be 
recommended for its large pale blue flowers with dark veins. 
One species which should be mentioned is C. sativus, com- 
monly called the saffron-crocus because the style-branches 
yield saffron. Its color is purplish lilac, feathered violet. 
Flowers are said to be borne freely when the corms are estab- 
lished but usually this kind does not flower as well as the 
others. 


Unique Diervillas and Tree Lilacs 


I WAS studying the diervillas (formerly called weigelas), 
when, in Newton, Mass., I came across D. Eva Rathke. 
This variant is not included in Bailey’s list, but he gives 17 
species and 26 others, mostly hybrids, a total of 43 of all 
sorts. In the Arnold Arboretum shrub collection there is a 
close tally by 42 kinds. Here the species are nine, with 33 
hybrids, D. florida being in the lead with 17 to this species. 

Diervilla floribunda, var. Eva Rathke, has a corolla one- 
half inch wide. It is borne on a tube one-half inch long, very 
slender, and diminishing to a base one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter. The flowers are dark-brown, an unusual color in 
diervillas. By hue, by numbers, and by commanding positions 
at the end of every twig, Eva Rathke is a unique diervilla. 

It is interesting to note that there are no diervillas native 
to the British Isles. Our D. lonicera was found there, about 
1865, according to Sowerby, was named D. canadensis, and 
was registered ‘‘planted’’ or “imported.” 

It was in the same Newton, and then in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, that I fell in with Syringa japonica, the Japanese tree 
lilac. The flowers are white and the panicles are larger than 
those of the common lilac. The tall bushes of Newton, and 
the trees of the Arboretum, lift lilacs skywards, far above our 
common conception of them. The corolla is the usual one- 
quarter of an inch in width, on the unusually short tube. The 
numbers are so unusual as to total many hundreds, and as 
to require a dozen branched pedicels. These branched pedicels 
grow into a magnificent panicle sometimes ten by nine inches 
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Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here Is Your Chance to Make a BIG 
Display for Very Little Money! 
For $3 you may have 12 Iris worth $5 or more 
For $5 you may have 12 Iris worth $8 or more 
all different and correctly labeled, sent prepaid 


100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent Express collect 
1,000 for $45.00 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them 
at very attractive prices in lots of six 


or more of a kind. 

A. E. Kunderd, Albert Victor, Archeveque, Blue 
Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, 
Crusader, D. K. Williamson, Francina, Her 
Majesty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Kharput, La 
Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Chobaut, Palaurea, 
Princess Beatrice, Queen Caterina, Seminole, 
Sherbert, Sindjkhat, Steepway, Tamer, W. F. 
Christman, Zua, Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, 
Snow Queen. 

No person bas a right to leave the world as he 
found it. He should do something to make it 
better, happier or more beautiful. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








HARDY LILIES 


Grown in the rugged Green Mountain 
region. Cultural directions with every 
order. Send for copy of 

Horsford’s Garden Annual 


full of special offers of ferns, wild 
flowers, perennials, and bulbs. 


F. H. HORSFORD Charlotte, vt. 














Gain a Season’s Growth by planting now 
from our pot-grown plants, many of the 
lovely gems which you have seen blooming 
this SPRING in the Arnold Arboretum. 


Pots Each 
Clematis montana rubens .. 4 in. $2.00 
Berberis vernae .......... 3 in. 1.00 
Kolwitzia amabilis ....... 5 in. 2.50 
Rosa Lady Duncan ....... 4 in. 1.75 


and many other desirable shrubs. 
Send for 1929 Catalogue 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick 0345 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON - - MASS. 

















Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 


Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, & 
card will bring it. 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
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IRIS OFFER 
Extraordinary 


The following offers are for named stand- 
ard and fancy varieties well known to iris 
lovers and are not a lot of mixed seed- 
lings. All will be labelled with the true 


name. 

For $1.00 TWELVE varieties (One pink 
variety included). 

For $2.00 TWENTY varieties (Two pink 
varieties included). 

For $3.00 THIRTY varieties (Two pinks 
and a red variety included). 

For $5.00 FORTY varieties (Lent A. Wil- 
liamson included). 

For $7.50 varieties (Margaretta 
Wing included). 

For $10.00 SIXTY varieties (Mother of 
Pearl included). 

For $15.00 SEVENTY-FIVE varieties 
(Grapta included). 

For $25.00 ONE HUNDRED varieties 
(Conquistator included). 

Never in Iris history have there 
been such wonderful bargains 
With either of the last two collections an 
iris fan could win in any class in any iris 

show. Order early; avoid regrets. 
orders postpaid and all plants 
guaranteed true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville Ohie 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 








Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland native rhododendrons 
are at their best. We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 
TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 








Iris Orientalis 


A most beautiful and decorative 
variety especially effective in 
masses and as borders. 

HEN Mr. Peter Barr found this 

iris in Japan and brought it to 
iris lovers in America, he introduced 
one of the most decorative irises we 
have in our gardens today. 
The plants are inexpensive. Blue King 
is twenty-five cents each, or by the 
hundred ten cents apiece. Snow Queen 
is thirty cents or by the hundred twelve 
cents each. Ready for delivery after 
July 1st. 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 
(Visitors Welcomed) 








Beautify Your Summer Home 


There is real pleasure in flowers 
during Vacation time, when there 
Ils time to enjoy them, and a real 
thrill in developing a garden after 
reaching your summer camp. 

Our annual plants are grown with 
this in mind and we always have a 
full assortment until July, of As- 
ters, Ageratum, Geraniums, Helio- 
trope, Cannas, Zinnias, and others, 
in the best condition. 

Then too, our seasons are late and 
we can ship Perennials after you 
reach camp. Vegetable Plants if 
needed. And always JERSEY GEM, 
the blue-violet hardy pansy that 
flowers all summer. 

Send for the free Gardenside Catalog 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 
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in dimensions. The leaves are of the usual semi-bluish tinge, 
opposite and entire, some as large as three and one-half by one 
and one-half inches. Japanese lilacs crown the lilac season, be- 
cause of their abounding foliage and flowers. No others of 
our bushes and trees are panicled like Syringa japonica. Its 
large, numerous panicles fill the luxuriant bluish green of 
leaves with white plumes from bottom to top. To a long-time 
citizen of the tropics, the sight recalls the panicle flowered 
trees filling and beautifying those lands. Two such panicle 
flowered trees are mangifera or mango, and sapindus or soap 
nut, known all over the world. 
—Lemon Uhl. 


Boston, Mass. 


Growing Roses From Cuttings 

Please tell me how to propagate roses from cuttings out of doors.—J. B. 

It is hardly worth while growing most of the bush roses 
from cuttings because they give better results when budded 
on stronger stock. However, the work can be done and makes 
an interesting experiment. It is much more successful with 
climbing roses, many of which are commonly grown on their 
own roots. Some kinds, like Dorothy Perkins, are easily prop- 
agated by bending some of the canes to the ground, cutting 
them partly through with a knife and throwing a little earth 
over the spot. 

Cuttings to be started out of doors may be made any time 
between June and October; oftentimes the canes removed 
when thinning the plants can be used. Select lateral growth 
and make each cutting with a heel. This is important. Remove 
all the leaves except two or three at the top and insert in light, 
sandy soil, leaving one-third of the length above the ground. 
Fill up the trench firmly. Cover with a glass or a few ever- 
green boughs. If a glass is used, be sure that it is tipped a 
little to allow some air to enter. 

Cuttings are also made from roots, which is a good way. 
The work should be done in the Fall as soon as growth has 
been checked by cool weather. It is best to lift the plant, then 
to cut away some of the larger roots, but those not more 
than one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter will serve. Cut 
them into pieces two or three inches long and pack them 
between layers of damp moss or sand, then pack in well- 
drained boxes or in flower pots which are clean (this is 
important), and bury them or else set them in a cool cellar 
where they can be occasionally examined. If one or more 
roots have appeared on the cuttings when Spring comes, they 
must be set close together in the open ground. Strong plants 
are obtained in this manner in one season. 


Primula Florindz2 in Illinois 


EFERRING to Mr. W. N. Craig's article regarding 
Primula florindz in your issue of June 1, I can report 
that we flowered P. florindz a year ago from a plant grown 
from seed the year before. It has come through two Winters 
successfully in our nursery. The garden is a fairly sunny place 
and we transplanted some of the plants into full sun this 
Spring around a pool, and they are in flourishing condition 
and putting forth flower buds. They are in rather a heavy 
soil. They need much water, as do all primroses, with, of 
course, good drainage. 
—Jennie T. Armstrong. 








Glencoe, III. 
10 HANDSOME CACTI, 
including the rare O. 


RARE CACTI Ursinus (Grizzly Bear), 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0O.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT Co. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 


365 


BRIMFIELD GARDEN 
NURSERY 


R. MARSHALL, JR., Owner 
ORNAMENTAL 
Nursery Stock 


Azalea Louise Hunnewell, Pouk- 
hanense and Schlippenbachii. 





The lovely dwarf Iris Gracilipes 
—75c each, $7 per 10, $65 per 100 


245 BRIMFIELD ROAD 
WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


Evening Glow 


A glorious new Iris, Standards and 
Falls, of silver lavender blue, lighted 
up by heavy orange beards, giving it a 
wonderful color effect, either for garden 
or for interior decoration, Price $5.00. 
Available stock is very limited and is in 
the hands of only the following growers: 


GLENROAD IRIS GARDENS, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


QUALITY GARDENS, Freeport, Ill. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Faribault, Minn. 
ROBERT WAYLAND, Bayside, L. I. 














Propagated and introduced by the 
WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 


(Incorporated) 
SIOUX FALLS, 8S. D. 


We grow and stock all of Brands fine new peonies, 
all of Vories wonderful introductions, all of the 
Thurlow Shaylor varieties, in fact all of the finest 
peonies in existence. Write for lists. 


TULIPS 


We specialize in Holland grown 
Tulips of the BEST quality only. Our 
growers have specialized on Tulips 
for three generations and know how 
to grow them for length of stem and 
size of bloom. Special bargain, 100 
Superfine mixed Darwins $3.75. 100 
Superfine mixed Breeders $4.50, post- 
paid east of the Mississippi. Ship- 
ment in September. Complete cata- 
logue of over 300 varieties out May 
15th, free. Write for it. 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 


Stamford, Conn. 























Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 


Peonies 


‘Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 
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ATER'S 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 


Delphinium seed germinates best when planted as 
soon as gathered. Seed from typical Wrexhams 
ready soon. 
$1 per pkt. of over 100 seeds 
Text Book containing cultural directions with all 
$5 orders or on receipt of 10c. 
Order plants now for Fall delivery 


VICTOR O. B. SLATER, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 














KILL WEEDS 
EASILY 


NON-POISONOUS 


DUSTER 


ATIAS WEED KILLER 
IN NEW AND POWDERED FORM 





FUSS 


iP 
PATHS 
DRIVEWAYS 


aie 


LARGE SIZE~ENOUGH for 
300 SQ.FT. of WEEDS ~~+~%150 
TRIAL SIZE. ~ ENOUGH for 
100 SQ.FT. of WEEDS $.50 
AT YOUR DEALER'S or FROM US 
Sold also in 50 Ib. and 200 Ib. drums 
for spraying or dusting large areas. 1 lb. 
kills 100 square feet of weeds. 


For sale by 
Joseph Breck & Sons. 
85 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
_ Manufactured by. 


Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 


BOUND BROOK. N. J. 























TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike — for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid. 

Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 





Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 

From Van’t Hof &% Blokker, Limmen, Holland 
Tulips, hyacinths, etc. Prices F.O.B. 
New York. No customs bother. Direct 
from the growers in Holland. Catalog 
and bocklet on bulb growing on re- 
quest. Opportunities for a_ local 
representative. 

S. B. McCREADY 


430-H Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 
Representative for United States and Canada 











7 MONTHLY ISSUES, $1 
Sample Copy and Rate Card Mailed 
to Advertisers on Request. 











sbotermcerupame 
. we?) 
Yourself . 
it’s easy if you use 
a Bartlett Jointed 
Tree Trimmer with 
a compound lever. 
Saves cost of buying several trim- 
mers of different lengths. Prices 
FP. O. B. Detroit 8 ft. (2 sections) 
$6.60; 12 ft. (3 sections) $7.40; 
16 ft. (4 sections) $8.20. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
421 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Side Dressing for ‘Tomatoes 


E bece~dguee~ need an extra supply of nitrogen from some 
readily available source just as the first clusters begin to 
set if maximum yields are to be obtained, according to the 
horticulturist at the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., 
who has been conducting numerous fertilizer experiments 
with tomatoes. Even where liberal application of fertilizers 
have been made at the time of planting, marked increases in 
yield have followed light applications of sodium nitrate or 
ammonium sulfate as a side dressing just as the plants begin 
to set fruit. 

The rapidly growing tomato vine makes heavy demands 
on the plant food in the soil, and as the fruit begins to de- 
velop an added drain is imposed on the available nutrients, 
with the result that the fruit usually suffers in the competi- 
tion with the plant for food. 

It is important that the fertilizer be kept away from the 
plants as contact with the growing plant will result in severe 
burning and may even kill the vines. If possible, the material 
should be mixed with the soil. A second side dressing just 
as the tomatoes begin to color up may give good results. 


Controlling Aphis on Nasturtiums 


| gpa amateurs report difficulty in growing nasturtiums 
because of the black aphis which gathers in great num- 
bers on the under part of the leaves where they remain 
undetected until the leaves turn yellow. However, they are 
easily disposed of by spraying with Black Leaf 40. The one 
point to remember is that the spray must hit the insects. 
Plant lice are not to be killed by poison as they suck the 
juices from the plants. They must be smothered to death with 
some preparation which covers their bodies and closes the 
pores. Attractive house decorations can be made with nastur- 
tiums if the flowers are used by themselves. They look par- 
ticularly well when displayed in a fish globe. 














MERTENSIA 


While the ever popular Mer- 
tensia virginica may be suc- 
cessfully planted at any time 
before the ground freezes yet 
best results are obtainable by 
planting in late July or early 
August. 


This year we offer it at such 
prices that you can afford to 
buy it in large quantities for 
naturalizing in dry shade. 
Price 3 for 60c; $2.00 per 
12; $12.00 per 100; 
$100.00 per 1,000. 


You should also plant Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, Oriental pop- 
pies, and Spring Beauty at 
this time. 





May we send our catalog? 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
BOXG PUTNEY, VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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FOR PLANTING OUT IN MONTHS 
JUNE AND JULY 
Bargain offer of transplanted seedlings. 
Perennials sure to grow well packed to 
arrive in fine condition. Order direct from 
this list. price 50c per doz., three of a 
variety at doz. rate. Delphinium Bella- 
donna, Gold Medal, Dianthus lat. Red, 
Gaillardia comp. Orange, Gypsophila panic. 
White, Lychnis calc. Red, Lithrum Roseum 
Pink, Hollyhocks chaters dbl. in all celors, 
Monarda Red, Myosotis Palustris Blue, Phy- 
sostegia Pink, Scotch Pinks lavender, Poppy 
Orient, Mrs. Perry, Salmon Pink, Pyrethrum 
Roseum Kelway mixed, Sweet Williams, 
Hardy Ageratum blue, Silene orientalis 
Red, Lupinus polyph. new Hybrids, Phlox 
Reinlander Salmon Pink, Phlox white, 
Hardy Asters in 3 colors, Hardy Chrysan- 
themum 8 colors. Choice varieties, all 
orders over $5.00 sent prepaid, under 
$5.00 send 10% to pay for postage. 
DVORAK’S NURSERY 


Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., BR. PF. D. No. 4 


Potted Roses 


Fill the vacant places in your garden with 
our potted roses, all in bud or bloom, 
Heavy stock potted in 6-inch pots. 


We offer the following varieties at $1.00 
each: Alex Hill Grey, Lady Ashtown, Clara 
Watson, Crimson Queen, Duchess of Wel- 
lington, Lady Hillington, Killarney, Radi- 
ance, Kaiserin Auguste Victcria, and Padre, 





This is extra good stock and can be 
shipped anywhere, by express. 


Order early, as they will sell quickly 
MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 


Barre Vermont 
“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 
















OUR PEONIES AND 


$5-Special Iris Collection—$5 
One Each — Ambassadeur, 
5 B. Y. Morrison, Dream, 

“5 Eclaireur, Imperator, 
“p71 Jac. Guillot, J. Chev- 
r% reau, Opera, Shekinah, / 
“— White Knight. P. P. 
: Prepaid. Free Catalog. 
C.F. Wassenberg, Van Wert,0. 








FERTEX PLANTING POTS 


The new disintegrating pot for growers. 
Made of material used by large fertilizer 
manufacturers. Promotes healthy growth. 
Thirty 2%-inch pots sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


CENTRAL FIBRE CO., Inc. 
SOUTH GARDINER, ME. 








E. L. SHUTE CoO., Established 34 Years. 


For Evergreens, Roses, 
Rhododendrons 
Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse. 
Car lots $1.75 per bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on arrival of steamer. 
One bale $3.00 f.o.b. 
cars Philadelphia. 





$3.50 per bale delivered 
Direct Philadelphia and 
Importers vicinity. 





Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For a woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 








GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip 
pings and memoranda; 45 headings om 
loose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00, including postage. Send 
check to, Garden Notes, Box 255, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 


NOTE IT DOWN AND LOOK IT UP 
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Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Soriety 


Announces the following privileges of 
membership, and invites persons inter- 
ested in promoting horticulture to be- 
come members: 


Subscription to Horticulture 


Admission to the Society’s Exhibitions 
and the Philadelphia Flower Show 


Lectures on gardening subjects 
Excellent horticultural library 
Garden Visiting Days 
Service of Gardening Consultant 
Annual Dues $3.00 
Life Membership Fee $50.00 


All the courtesies of the Society will be extended 
to the members of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and of The Horticultural Society of 
New York upon presentation of their member- 
ship cards. 


SUMMER OFFICE HOURS: 

Weekdays—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

Saturdays—9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Until September 15th 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
Price $2.00 per copy. 


Volume 1. 


zation. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





Gladiolus Exhibition 


HORTICULTURAL HALL | 
BOSTON, MASS. 


August 24-25 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


in co-operation with 





THE NEW ENGLAND | 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Lilies, perennials, fruit and 
vegetables will also be 
exhibited 





Moving Pictures at 3 P.M. each day 











What makes a good 


Plant Label coop? : 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—-WE HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C .E. BUELL, Inc. 
Pd. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Hall. 


Hall. 
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Pa. 
Maplevale Leafmold 
imparts to the SEED BED 


that degree of mellowness, warmth and 
aeration which is ideal for germination, 
and no crust ever forms on its surface. 
any growers have found that by its use 
damping off is largely prevented. $2.50 
Per 100 lbs. F.O.B. East Kingston, N, H. 


Quantity discount 


Send for descriptive circular 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 
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September 7-8. Boston, Mass. 
dren’s Gardens, in Horticultural Hall. 


September 27-28. Philadelphia, Pa. 
sylvania Horticultural Society in co-operation with The Bryn 
Mawr Horse Show, at the Bryn Mawr Polo Grounds, Bryn Mawr, 


Coming Exhibitions 


July 31-August 1. 


August 23-24. Youngstown, Ohio. First Annual Show of the Ohio 17. Controls 
State Gladiolus Society. 


August 24-25. Duxbury, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of the 
Community Garden Club of Duxbury in Partridge Academy. Sat- 
urday, 2 to 10 P.M.; 


August 24-25. Boston, Mass. 


Sunday, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


September 14-15. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition, in Horticultural 


October 29-November 3. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition, 
in Horticultural Hall. 


October 31-November 3. Newark, N. J. New Jersey Flower Show 
in the Sussex Armory. 
November 5-6. Philadelphia, Pa. Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch St. 


November 7-10. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Autumn Exhi- 
bition of the Horticultural Society of New York in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


Cape May, N. J. Second Annual South Jersey 
Gladiolus Show of the New Jersey Gladiolus Society to be staged 
on Convention Pier. 


August 13-15. Springfield, Ill. Exhibition of the American Gladi- 


olus Society, with the Illinois Gladiolus Society co-operating, in 
the State Arsenal. 


August 16-17. Falmouth, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of 
The Cape Cod Horticultural Society in Falmouth Town Hall. 


August 20-22. Manchester, Mass. August Show of the North Shore 


Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


Gladiolus Exhibition, in Horticultural 


Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 


Dahlia Exhibition of The Penn- 


WILLIAMS’ 


“Del - Bli” | 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative cf Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wWILLiaMs & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 
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AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO!S 











White Fly, Mealy Bug, 
Dahlia and other Leaf Hoppers, Green 
Fly, Red Spider, Aphis and many 
other insects, including Japanese and 
Bean Beetles. Especially safe where 
there are children because it is non- 
poisonous. Will not burn or stain. 
Economical. Dilutes heavily. Send 
for circular and testimonials. 


PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Sprays, Weed Killer, Fertilizers, ete. 
Belleville New Jersey 








Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
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Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 


Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 
































7] IRIS PRIZE WINNERS 


The “Prizewinner Collection” of Hardy Garden Irises, is all that its 
name implies, a real collection of Prizewinning Beauties, that will carry 
off the prizes wherever they are shown. It is a collection that you will 
be proud to show your friends; they will tell you they never knew there 
were so many different kinds of Irises, in so many different forms, with 
such a wide range of colors, tints and blends, and such exquisite fra- 
grance. Each variety in this collection is entirely different from every 
other variety; each is the finest of its type and all are of recent introduc- 
tion. A few years ago this collection would have cost you about a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; now it is yours for a very modest cost. I have 
selected this “Prizewinner Collection” after twenty-five years’ study of 
the Iris as a “Hobby,” during which time I have tested nearly three 
thousand varieties. I have not only taken into consideration diversity of 
color, form, height, blooming season, texture and fragrance, but have in- 
cluded only those varieties that have proven as rugged as an oak, and 
prodigious bloomers. 

The figures given after the name of a variety are the new ratings recently given by 
the American Iris Society; the first figure is the “Exhibition” rating and the second 
figure is the “Garden” rating. 90 is officially classed as “very fine”; 85 fine; 80 very 
good; 70 good; 60 good but not outstanding, etc. The names and dates in parentheses 


are the names of the introducers and the dates of origin; the height is the height of 
the flowering stalk as it flowers in my gardens. 


MME. GAUDICHAU 91-88 (Millet 1914) 40”. The largest, darkest, richest and by far the finest dark 
purple. Exquisitely fragrant. Quite scarce. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.50; 6 for $6.00. 


GOLD IMPERIAL 86-87 (Sturtevant 1924) 33”. The richest and finest deep yellow, being a deep rich, 
smooth, chrome yellow of finest form and texture, with a brilliant orange beard to match. 
$2.50 each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $10.00 


QUEEN CATERINA 88-88 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. A fascinating flower of soft lavender violet and 
exquisitely fragrant. A large flower of perfect form. 75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.00. 


CRUSADER 85-85 (Foster 1913) 42”. 
attractive orange beard. The best deep blue. 





A tine red foned bicolor 


The most striking brilliant blue toned Iris, set off with an 
75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 











MOTHER OF PEARL 84-84 (Sturtevant 1921) 44”. 
A large, perfectly shaped flower of exceptional substance and 
iridescent mother-of-pearl coloring. White throat overlaid 


AMBASSADEUR 92-91 (Vilmorin 1920) 42”. This 
exceedingly rich and handsome variety, in a recent vote of the 
American Iris Society, proved to be overwhelmingly THE 


MME. CHOBAU™ 81-80 (Denis 1916) 36”. A most 
unusual Iris, with groundwork of soft pleasing yellow; the 


silky ruffled standards are flushed rosy bronze, while the falls 
are edged with a “‘‘stitching’’ of Prussian Red. 
75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


OPERA 82-83 (Vilmorin 1916) 24”. See cut. 
75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.00 


DREAM 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) 34”. A “‘dream” of 
a soft, clear, uniform, pink toned variety, that everybody is 


in love with. 75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 


SHEKINAH 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. A hand- 
some clear soft yellow with a little deeper color at the throat 
and a handsome golden beard. 


75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 
WHITE KNIGHT 79-80 (Saunders 1916) 24”. Beauti- 


ful pure snow white flowers of waxy texture, with delicate 
throat markings. Sweetly scented. 


50 each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 


with gold. 50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75. 


AFTERGLOW 82-82 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. An ex- 

quisite blending of smoky lavender, soft buff, pearl grey and 

light yellow, with a deepening of yellow towards the throat. 
50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75 


PROSPER LAUGIER 86-84 (Verdier 1914) 36”. The 
finest of the bronze toned varieties. Standards iridescent 
fiery bronze; falls rich ruby red. 

50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75 


MARSH MARIGOLD 82-81 (Bliss 1919) 30”. Stand- 
ards rich buttercup yellow; falls velvety brownish red with 
a bright yellow margin around the edge matching the color 
of the standards. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.50. 


SEMINOLE 83-83 (Farr 1920) 30”. An exceedingly 
rich velvety crimson bi-color, that is even more brilliant than 
Opera and entirely different in form and tone. Farr’s Master- 
piece. 75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 


MOST POPULAR IRIS IN THE WORLD. 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00 


SUSAN BLISS 85-86 (Bliss 1922) 40”. Five years ago 
you could not have bought a single plant of this exceedingly 
choice variety for less than double the price of this entire 
collection. Its introduction created quite a sensation. The color 
is an exquisite orchid-pink tone. 


$2.00 each; 3 for $5.00; 6 for $9.00 


LORD OF JUNE 88-78 (Yeld 1911) 40”. A GIGANTIC 
blue toned Iris with a delightful ‘‘fruity’’ fragrance. Chosen 
from among 250 blue toned Iris in my collection. 


75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


LENT A. WILLIAMSON 88-88 (Williamson 1918) 
42”. In 1922 the American Iris Society voted this THE 
WORLD'S FINEST IRIS. It is a gorgeous flower of perfect 
form, with standards of soft Campanula Violet and falls of 
the richest velvety pansy violet. 

50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 


I Will Furnish One of Each of These 18 “Prizewinners” for $12.50 
Three Each, or a Total of 54 Plants for $30 sf 
Six Each, 108 Plants, Enough for a Nice Clump of Each, $50 





RAINBOW COLLECTION 


I grow only the very finest varieties of Irises 


My space is limited and I must therefore move certain stocks to make room for the propaga- 
tion of new varieties. My necessity is your good fortune. The labor saved in putting up 
this RAINBOW COLLECTION without labels enables me to furnish the utmost in value 
at the minimum cost. Some of them are quite fragrant. Last year many $1, $1.50 and $2 
varieties went into this collection. For those who would like a garden full of fine flowers 
IN ALL THE COLORS OF THE RAINBOW, but do not wish the extra care of keeping 
them separate, this is a real opportunity and a great bargain. 

40 Choice Varieties, without labels for $5.00 

100 Choice Varieties, without labels for $10.00 


EARLY IRIS GARDEN COLLECTION 


The varieties I will furnish in this collection bloom from two to three weeks ahead of the 
regular Iris season. You'll get a great thrill out of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. This 
collection will include only choice varieties, in a good range of colors; varieties that are ex- 
ceedingly free flowering, hardy and easy to grow. You'll be surprised at the great beauty of 
AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. 

25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, all labeled, my selection, $6.00 


DWARF IRIS COLLECTION 


These Miniature Jewels are especially adaptable to the rock garden, or for planting in the 
border in front of the taller varietics. They bloom in the early spring, just after the crocus 
have finished flowering; and come at a time when flowers in the garden are so much prized. 
Only choice varieties will go into this collection. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, my selection, all labeled, $6.00 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these 
gorgeous beauties, some of which are al- 
most as large as a dinner plate. There ite 
are singles, doubles, selfs, mottled and 
Striped effects, soft tones and the most 
brilliant colorings, in a wonderful array. 


I will furnish 25 Assorted Plants, 
without labels, for $6.00 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider these } 
the finest of all Irises. They are rugged | 
and hardy, easy to grow in any soil or 
location, in full sun or semi-shade. They 

are among the finest of all Irises for 
cutting. 

10 Emperor (the finest deep blue) 

10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 

10 of another choice variety, my 

selection 
Total 30 Plants, All Properly 
Labeled for $6.00 
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Japanese Iris 


A very fine illustrated Iris Catalog free on request 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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